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Readers’ Club Selection 


A HANDFUL OF RICE 
by WILLIAM ALLISTER 


reviewed by DR. JACOB MARKOWITZ 


Dr. Markowitz is a Toronto surgeon and writer who was awarded 
an M.B.E. for service in the Royal Army Medical Corps during 
the Second World War. Dr. Markowitz was himself a Japanese 
prisoner and he writes this in connection with his reviews “I can 
vouch for the accuracy of the novel and I have relived, miserably, 
my experiences as a P.O.W. of Bushido while reading it. To date, 
only the White Man has been reasonably kind to prisoners — and 
you may print this statement if you want to raise a rumpus among 
the do-gooders.” 


THIS IS A NOVEL about a group of Canadian prisoners of 
war taken at Hong Kong who for the purposes of the story were 
sent to Malaya by the Japanese. Here in the steaming jungles they 
are required to build a landing strip for Japanese aircraft in 
defiance of the Geneva Convention. They not only have the 
brutality of the Japanese to contend with, but it also turns out, of 
their own officers, who curry favour with the enemy by condoning 
the ever-increasing misery of the men, and actually overwork them 
in exchange for extra rations and for such privileges as being 
allowed to trade in the black market. The wretched prisoners 
realize with despair and finally with revolt that they have really 
two sets of enemies to contend with. 

Government in the non-democratic countries is a compromise, 
an equilibrium between the conqueror and the conquered. It may 
yet turn out to be the only type of government when democracy 
has ended in bankruptcy. Without divagating into an Aristotelian 
treatise on this probability, it may be pointed out that here in this 
P.O.W. camp we have government in its simplest form — masters 
beating slaves: the slaves revolt, the masters compromise. This 
may seem childish over simplification, but one shouldn’t let the 
complex inter-relationships of the novel disguise that in this 
government the officers were the entrepreneurs, working mainly 
for themselves. The story skilfully works to a climax in which the 
enemy is finally discomfited—both the Japs and the officers. 

The ten plagues of Egypt besetting Pharoh had their counter- 
part here. Chiefly it was starvation. In a primary rice producing 
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country, the rice possibly intended by the higher-ups for the troops 
was in large part “flogged” by the quartermaster, so that little of 
it got to the prisoners. An Oriental will flog anything he can 
“squeeze” — rice, medicines, salt, toilet paper, matches, tobacco. 
Nobody worked out a way to ration air but even drinking water 
was rationed just for the hell of it. 

Then there was accommodation. A man was allowed space on 
bamboo slats equivalent in extent to a coffin. It was bug-infested, 
and located in mud a foot deep. 

Then there was the sun and the heat, under which even the 
stoutest would feel faint, especially with the shortage of salt. 

The Japanese with their bayonets, bullets and swords constantly 
moved about, not seldom threatening life, often inflicting a beating 
for no particular reason — or for not kow-towing properly. 

There was always disease. Everyone was sick with something. 
Dysentery was in a class apart — when a man’s entrails dissolved 
in blood and slime, the pieces to be expelled every half hour for 
six weeks. Vitamin deficiency was ubiquitous, chiefly beri-beri, a 
disease which was utterly preventable by a pill even in the absence 
of good food. Then there were cholera, malaria and tropical ulcers 
which rotted the legs of hundreds of soldiers, requiring “amputa- 
tion. Dementia from malnutrition ruined many for life. 

Vividly related in this carefully wrought novel are the suffering, 
the drama, the stink, and above all the hate, so intense that no 
peaceful civilian can imagine it. 

How is it that a Canadian officer could behave so disloyally? 
When a man becomes a slave, one reads in the Odyssey, father 
Zeus takes away half his virtues. Some officers were so poorly 
endowed that there was nothing left. I have myself known of one 
instance among British P.O.W.’s where an officer behaved as in 
the novel. The author must have been working off a hate to have 
gone to the trouble to document this episode so thoroughly and 
skilfully. 

It should be pointed out that the officers here depicted are 
atypical. Most officers were generous and loyal to their men, 
protecting them where possible from brutality, and being beaten 
for their solicitude. They got exactly the same rations. 

You will like this book if you are strong enough to stand it. 


PRESS TET RET CEP CRS EE LSS 


A HANDFUL OF RICE is published by British Book Service. It has 
288 pages. A HANDFUL oF Rice is published at $4.50. Readers’ Club 
members’ price is $3.60. 





An Alternate Selection 


BOOK OF THE ESKIMOS 


by PETER FREUCHEN 


reviewed by R. A. J. PHILLIPS 


R. A. J. Phillips, our reviewer of this alternate selection, is director 
of the Arctic Divison of the Department of Northern Affairs. 


EARLY IN HIS Book of the Eskimos, Peter Freuchen notes that 
“almost everybody who has visited the Arctic has felt himself 
obliged to write a book, or at least an article, about The Extra- 
ordinary Eskimos”. He then goes on to set forth his own imposing 
qualifications. After writing so many books on the Eskimos (his 
critics would say, after writing the book on the Eskimos so many 
times), it is interesting that Peter Freuchen still omits one of his 
most important qualifications of all: he can write. 

Freuchen has an almost unrivalled claim to write about the old 
Arctic. He lived it with a richness of experience that will never be 
duplicated. He lived it with a sense of humanity, and if there is 
an underlying theme to this, and all of Freuchen’s writings, it is 
that Eskimos are people. They are not children, as one modern 
school of thought would have, nor supermen, but people of a 
different culture who deserve respect. 

A raconteur with such a background is bound to be formidable, 
and television audiences in North America know just how 
formidable Mr. Freuchen was. The book itself is more like a series 
of reminiscences than the reference work the title might suggest. 
Preferring the familiar to the theoretical, he spends a scant twenty 
pages on the Eskimo environment and background, and moves 
quickly into the people he knew. To those who have read little of 
traditional Eskimo ways — and for them it is an especially good 
book — the chapters on eating, justice or trading will likely be of 
equal interest, though perhaps the forthright description of love 
and marriage will have an even greater fascination to those brought 
up on the old myths of Eskimo attitudes to wives. The Arctic new- 
comer, and the old hand alike may read the chapter on the 
Eskimo mind with special attention, for here is the riddle that 
kabloona never solves. 

Freuchen himself tells how his experiences deepened his 
humility toward the task of analysing the Eskimo mind. Of this 
mystery, he concludes “I knew practically nothing about them”. 
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After a few cautious generalizations he turns to anecdote, inviting 
the reader to fit together the pieces — and ending with something 
less than a pattern. To those who today insist glibly that the 
Eskimo was once a far happier fellow, that he is being spoiled, 
that his future is past, old-hand Freuchen seems to be saying: “I 
wish I could be as sure of anything as you appear to be sure of 
everything.” 

Peter Freuchen, or his third wife who so ably has acted as his 
literary executor, seems wisely anxious to avoid controversy, but 
occasionally a bit of human feeling about his contemporaries seeps 
through to the surface. Discussing Polar justice, he lets slip harsh 
words about the missionaries (“Even the missionaries fought each 
other in a way nobody would think possible”), traders (“methods 
that in Greenland would have brought the strongest rebuke from 
the Danish Government”) and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police (“often lacked understanding of the Eskimos’ customs and 
psyche”). 

In his final chapter on the past and present, Freuchen redeems 
himself somewhat with the traders by paying tribute to changes 
wrought by the Hudson’s Bay Company. He does not return to the 
other white agencies, and indeed he would have been wise to omit 
entirely his analysis of present trends. His description of modern 
Greenlandic history is concise and accurate, but his understanding 
of the modern Canadian north is stillborn. Beyond the entry of 
traders, for Freuchen nothing has happened. The work of the 
missionaries is dismissed, the coming of medical care, education, 
cultural revival, and resource development to take the place of a 
lost way of life are phenomena that Freuchen apparently did not 
understand. 

But no matter. We cannot comprehend the present and the 
future without knowing the past, and the people who made it. 
Freuchen is still a valuable social historian, even if not a con- 
temporary one. His book will be tremendously enjoyed by North 
Americans of a harried age who seek escape into the simplicities 
of the past: and for this purpose, the Book of the Eskimos is a 
lot more stimulating than the sagebrush sagas of television. 


oe 
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PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF THE ESKIMOS is published by Nelson, 
Foster & Scott Limited. It has 441 pages of text and sixteen pages of 
photographs. PETER FREUCHEN’s BOOK OF THE Eskimos is published at 
$8.75. Readers’ Club members’ price is $6.95. 





A Special Alternate Selection 


CANADIAN LITERATURE: THE FIFST YEAR 


By a special and happy arrangement with the publishers, the 
Readers’ Club has secured for its members the total remaining 
supply of sets of the first four issues of Canadian Literature. These 
issues have a nominal value of $1.00 each or $4.00 for the com- 
plete first year set, but their real value is impossible to determine. 
Aside from their intrinsic worth, these magazines will acquire 
added value through scarcity and will undoubtedly command a 
premium price in the years to come. For this reason, we have 
decided that the sixty-five sets in our possession will not be sold to 
members, Instead, one set will be given to each of the first sixty- 
five members who introduce a new member to the Club, using the 
special form to be found on the back cover of this issue of 
The Canadian Reader. An appreciation of the magazines follows. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that the Summer of 1959 marked a mile- 
stone in Canadian letters. It was then that the first issue of 
Canadian Literature, conceived and produced at the University of 
British Columbia, made its appearance. 

The large, attractive journal, edited by George Woodcock and 
designed by Robert R. Reid, carried this pronouncement by 
Professor Woodcock in its first issue: “Canadian Literature will 
not adopt a narrowly academic approach, nor will it try to restrict 
its pages to any school of criticism or any class of writers ... Our 
field is that of Canadian writers and their work and setting, with- 
out further limitations.” The contents of the first four issues show 
the realization of this ambitious manifesto. 

There are, for example, a number of critical and biographical 
articles. A. J. M. Smith writes on Duncan Cambell Scott. W. F. 
Watt writes on Ralph Connor. Marguerite A. Primeau writes on 
Gratien Gelinas. Milton Wilson writes on Margaret Avison. And 
Hugh McPherson writes on Robertson Davies’ satire. 

Then there are writers writing about their own art. Roderick 
Haig-Brown talks about “The Writer in Isolation”. Ethel Wilson 
calls herself “A Cat Among the Falcons”. Hugh MacLennan 
describes the creation of Tlie Watch that Ends the Night in “The 
Story of a Novel”. The prolific and ubiquitous Pierre Berton is 
represented with an article on “Gold Rush Writing”. 

Though these are probably the major articles, they by no means 
complete the contents of these journals There are a number of 
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more general pieces on literature and criticism. Each issue 
contains three or more major review article — Robert Weaver on 
Morley Callaghan’s short stories, for example, or Warren Tallman 
on Mordecai Richler’s The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz or, 
for a change of pace, Tony Emery on “Critically Speaking 
Criticized”. 

To round out this abbreviated catalogue, we must note that 
each issue contains a variety of reviews of New Canadian books, 
a couple of argumentative articles (notably Dwight Macdonald’s 
blast from New York at five Canadian magazines), and a sprink- 
ling «f woodcuts and lino-cuts by such as Ben Lim, George Kuthan 
and Hugh Michaelson. Then, too, in the Winter 1960 issue, there 
is Inglis Bell’s very valuable eighteen page “Checklist of Canadian 
Literature, 1959”. 

Issues average out at around one hundred pages; there are 396 
pages altogether in these first four issues. 

Canadian Literature is now moving into its third year of 
quarterly publication; this fact itself—in this nation of short-lived 
journals—says something about the outstanding quality of this 
remarkable magazine. 
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CANADIAN LITERATURE ISSUES 1 TO 4 are edited by George 
Woodcock. They contain 396 pages of text and illustrations. Original retail 
value of these magazines is $4.00. One complete set is available free of 
charge to each of the first sixty-five (club members who introduces a new 
member to the Readers’ Club using the special form (or facsimile) to 
be found on the back cover of this issue of The Canadian Reader. 
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VIEWS 


THE LONG-RUMOURED SALE 
of Saturday Night and Liberty is 
now a matter of record. Jack Kent 
Cooke, who has been trying to cut 
his ties with Canada in order to 
become an American citizen (for 
Cooke’s U.S. troubles, see below), 
sold the two magazines to newly- 
organized Fengate Publishing Com- 
pany in August. Fengate is the 
creature of two men — Arnold 
Edinborough, editor of Saturday 
Night and well-known to Readers’ 
Club members as a frequent re- 
viewer in these pages and as a 
member of the Club’s Selection 
Committee, and Percy W. Bishop, 
famous and often infamous stock 
promoter. 


While most of the capital to buy 
out Jack Kent Cooke came from 
Mr. Bishop, Arnold Edinborough 
will be in effective control of the 
company and the two magazines. 
Mr. Bishop says he bought the 
magazines because “the time has 
come when we must maintain our 
Canadian identity”. The promoter, 
whose main interests lie in gas and 
oil, is nevertheless no newcomer to 
the publishing business; he backed 
an unsuccessful weekly in Toronto 
during the depression. 

The magazines controlled by the 
new company are an oddly-assorted 
pair. At present, Saturday Night is 
an old, respected Canadian maga- 
zine which concentrates on business, 
the arts and the background to 
current events. Liberty is a brash, 
low-brow, formula magazine which 
seems to be written by editor Frank 
Rasky, a handful of Canadian free- 
lancers and a host of Hollywood 
press agents. Saturday Night has 
77,000 subscribers and loses money. 
Liberty sells 617,000 copies and 
makes money. 

Complete details of changes con- 
templated by the new owners are 
not available, but apparently Liberty 
is going to be left alone while Satur- 
day Night will have a major over- 
haul in order to put it into the 
black and to increase its importance 


in the world of ideas in Canada. 
Changes will be hung on the con- 
venient peg of the magazine’s forth- 
coming seventy-fifth anniversary 
year (it was founded in 1877). 
Money will be spent by the new 
owners to redesign the magazine, 
give it more pages, secure more 
advertising and increase circulation. 
Contributors will be better paid, 
and more funds wil be available for 
article research. Arnold  Edin- 
borough points out that Saturday 
Night will concentrate on giving 
background and informed comment 
on the news from the Canadian 
point of view. 

One footnote. The Maclean- 
Hunter organization is reportedly 
delighted with these changes. 
Maclean-Hunter, steering a perilous 
course between the Scylla of the 
Time - Readers’ Digest competition 
and the Charybdis of its own almost- 
monopolistic dominance of the 
Canadian consumer magazine field, 
will welcome Fengate Publishing 
both as an ally in the battle against 
U.S. dumping in Canada and also 
as a vigorous competitor to make 
the Department of Justice less 
inclined to see Maclean-Hunter as 
an evil monopoly. 


MEANWHILE, BACK IN CALI- 
FORNIA, Jack Kent Cooke has his 
troubles. Cooke controls KRLA, 
an independent radio station in 
Pasadena. Because the FCC insists 
that radio licenses in the U.S. must 
be issued only to American citizens, 
KRLA’s license is owned by Cooke’s 
brother, Donald, who is a New 
Yorker. Jack himself owns every- 
thing about the station except the 
license — physical assets, equip- 
ment, etc. Since Cooke has re- 
nounced his Canadian citizenship, 
he should be able to come out from 
behind the family facade, take over 
the station and do a little empire- 
building in the U.S. in his own right. 

However everything doesn’t seem 
to be quite that easy. As reported 
by Robert Lewis Shayon in a recent 
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issue of the Saturday Review it 
appears that KRLA and the Cookes 
are now in trouble over the pro- 
gramming that the station has been 
putting on the air. KRLA ran two 
rating-booster contests which seem, 
according to the FCC’s retrospective 
and baleful inspection, to have been 
so rigged that nobody could win 
the big prizes offered. In addition, 
KRLA originally promised to 
“broadcast polished and attractive 
performance by teac*ers, educators 
and proponents of culture .. . to 
enhance the programs broadcast by 
religious and civic organizations, 
etc.”. When the FCC looked into 
the station’s performance, there was 
no sign of any effort to live up these 
promisess; the station was running 
on the familiar pattern of disc 
jockeys, the Top Forty, and a sur- 
feit of commercials. 

The FCC decided finally that 
Donald Cooke (nominal owner) 
wasn’t to blame and that no explicit 
evidence pointed to a takeover by 
Jack while he was an alien. So 
KRLA’s license has been renewed 
for a year. 

All of which leads us to wish that 
more of the robber-barons who own 
radio and TV stations in Canada 
would go to the States. Let the 
FCC worry about their total dis- 
regard of the pubic good; leave the 
BBG to figure out how to preserve 
the C.B.C. 


KAY MATHERS, driving force 
behind the Festival Book and 
Music Exhibits which provide 
people with something pleasant to 
do between plays at the Stratford 
Festival each summer, has given us 
some facts on attendance at this 
year’s Exhibits. About 20,000 per- 
sons had visited the Exhibits by the 
end of August this year. They came 
from ten provinces, the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, from every 
American state except Arkansas, 
Delaware, Mississippi, Montana and 
Oregon, and from thirty-one foreign 
countries (including, among others, 
Uruguay, Ethiopia, Uganda, Mau- 
ritius, Cuba, Japan and India). 


Kay reports that a great many 
of the visitors arrived in family 
groups — often large ones — and 
that of the written comments left 
behind by visitors less than one per- 
cent contain criticism. Miss Mathers’ 
own comment on the Festival in 
passing on this information is worth 
noting: “I don’t think Canadians 
really realize the extent of its 
audience and its world position 
among festivals.” 


GREENWICH VILLAGE book- 
store owners were up in arms 
recently. Five proprietors received 
summonses for selling books on 
Sunday and were warned to cease 
and desist. The booksellers — sur- 
rounded by movies, bars, night clubs 
and striptease joints all doing a 
thriving business every Sunday — 
were, not unexpectedly, incensed. 
One fired off a protest to President 
Kennedy. Another sent a petition to 
Governor Rockefeller and a third 
vowed to hire a lawyer‘and fight 
his case in court. The booksellers 
have a moral case if not a legal 
one. The New York State law on 
Sunday closings allows “works of 
necessity” as well as the sale of 
souvenirs, mewspapers, magazines, 
drugs and cemetery monuments 
among others. To us it seems that 
if the sale of movie tickets is 
allowed, to say nothing of liquor 
and strippers, then the sale of books 
should not be forbidden. 


THE GUARDIAN’S LONDON 
LETTER took note of an exhibition 
of Canadian books set up in the 
Times book shop recently. The 
exhibition, said the respected 
Guardian, “does nothing to contra- 
dict the impressions so frequently 
derived from self-exiled Canadians 
that their country is a cultural back- 
water.” Instant reaction here at 
home. W. A. Deacon took a mild 
view and pointed out that a lot of 
Canadian books are accepted in 
the English market without being 
labeled as specifically Canadian. 
Kenneth McRobbie, writing from 
London, points out that neither 
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Canadian publishers nor the govern- 
ment agencies do anything much 
about the English market. Canada 
House, says McRobbie, has a 
“featureless reading room which 
displays only travel, trading and a 
jumble of general magazines; its 
large glassed-in (and locked up) 
shelves contain fewer than two 
dozen books.” McRobbie’s  sug- 
gestion: “joint action by Canadian 
publishers, with assistance from the 
Canada Council and other appro- 
priate Government Departments in 
arranging for permanent foreign 
display and loan collections.” 


THE DAWSON CITY FCSTIVAL 
will apparently go ahead as hoped 
next summer. The Festival, cooked 
up by Stratford’s Tom Patterson and 
the bright boys in the Department 
of Northern Affairs, is intended to 
revive some of the honkytonk 
glory of Gold Rush days for a 
hoped-for influx of tourists. We'll 
hear more of this scheme as the 
winter months pass. 


AND REVIEWS 


MICMAC, MALECITE, SENECA, 
SARCEE; Assiniboine, Lillocet, 
Chippewa and Cree: the names 
made a fascinating private chant 
when I was a child. Jndian Legends 
of Canada (McClelland & Stewart, 
$4.50) has just revived my delight 
in tribal names, and extended it to 
the magical tales of the Indian 
storytellers. 

During the dark winter evenings 
and on special ceremonial occasions, 
the tribal storyteller recounted 
legends of the creation, culture 
myths, nautre and animal fables, 
fairy stories and personal narratives. 
Many of these stories were lost for- 
ever as more recent generations 
abandoned the oral traditions of 
their fathers. For the tales that sur- 
vive we may thank a few nine- 
teenth-century travellers who had 
the wit to listen and transcribe, and 
latterly the professional collectors 
of folklore. Ella Elizabeth Clark’s 


SING AND STRING is another 
small Canadian magazine you might 
like to look at. Edited by Sydney 
Banks and published by the North 
Toronto YMCA Centre for Adult 
Education, this little magazine is 
the work of “a group of people 
interested in folk-songs and folk 
singers.” The group got started as 
an evening course at the Centre 
under the leadership of Sid Dolgay, 
one of the Travelers, a Canadian 
quartet with a growing reputation 
all over the continent. Finding that 
their interest went well beyond a 
ten-week course, the group has 
grown in size and activity and now 
wants to use Sing and String as a 
link with folk-music enthusiasts all 
over Canada. The magazine contains 
articles on folk singers, record 
reviews, news of activities around 
the country, and words and music 
for several Canadian folk songs. A 
subscription to Sing and String 
costs $1.00 for four issues. Address 
is 130 Eglinton Avenue East, To- 
ronto 12, Ontario. 


selection of stories from tribes of 
almost every region in Canada 
offers a well-chosen variety of 
themes, and provides details of 
every-day life, customs and beliefs. 
The collection will give pleasure to 
readers of all ages. It should be 
especially intriguing to youngsters 
demanding to hear something new 
in stories, and wanting to learn 
more about Indian ways. 

Frank Newfeld’s book designs are 
justly admired, but I wonder 
whether in Indian Legends of 
Canada design has not prevailed 
over ease of reading. I found the 
very meagre indentation at the 
beginning of each paragraph arty 
and irritating — a minor annoy- 
ance in an otherwise attractive 
book. 

OLIVE KOYAMA 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU SIT, 
when you look at North American 
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history the name Joseph Brant 
stands out from the crowd. His 
biography has been written a dozen 
or so times from the Canadian 
history angle and the American. 
Ethel Brant Monture, a descendant 
of Brant, whose history is most 
positively from the Indian point of 
view, had led off with Brant in a 
collection of three brief biographies 
titled, Famous Indians (one of a 
series of “Canadian Portraits” 
published by Clarke, Irwin & Co. 
Ltd., $2.50). Mrs. Monture has 
already published a full length bio- 
graphy of Brant for adults. 


The other two studies in the book 
are of Crowfoot, the famous Black- 
foot chief, and Oronhyatekha (Dr. 
Peter Martin) the Indian doctor 
who worked to establish the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters in 
Canada in the late nineteenth 
century. But it is to Joseph Brant 
that his great-great-grandaughter 
gives her most loving attention. 

Born into a proud and influential 
family of the Mohawk tribe, Brant 
was raised to be a leader, not only 
of his own tribe but also of the 
powerful six nations of which the 
Mohawk was one. 

In the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century a successful leader of 
the six nations had to be a very 
careful diplomat as well as a 
superior warrior. Brant was both. 
He was educated in English 
schools for Indians along with the 
rigorous training and education he 
received as a Mohawk Brave. He 
worked with the English and was 
much respected by them. When war 
came between England and the 
American colonies, Brant threw in 
his lot with the English and when 
the war was lost he collected his 
people, left the Mohawk valley and 
came to Ontario. He settled first at 
Deseronto (John Deseronto was 
Brant’s cousin) and later the group 
divided and some, under Brant, 
settled at the Grand River. 

The rest of Brant’s life wus spent 
trying to keep some sort of place 
for his people in what was fast 
becoming the white man’s world. 


Crowfoot, the last great Blackfoot 
chief, is the subject for Mrs. 
Monture’s second biography. His is 
the story of the Western Indians, 
their last tragic stand for freedom 
and their first pathetic attempts to 
salvage their pride in their new 
D.P. existence. 

Crowfoot was born when the 
Blackfoot confederacy had reached 
that stage in its history when its 
way of life was greatly determined 
by the horse. It was a free and far- 
reaching confederacy where no 
man owned land and the land be- 
longed to everyone, where the 
buffalo was the basis of economy 
and wealth was measured by the 
number of religious societies a man 
belonged to. 

Like Joseph Brant, Crowfoot 
achieved his fame by both warrior 
skills and wisdom. He saw and was 
helpless to stop the white man com- 
ing to the west and taking away 
everything from the Indian in 
exchange for whiskey and bad meat. 
When he died in 1889 his people 
were living on reservation and the 
great Blackfoot confederacy was a 
fading memory. 

The third of Mrs. Monture’s 
biographies is that of Oronhyatekka 
(Dr. Peter Martin) who lived from 
1841 to 1907 in Eastern Canada. 
Dr. Martin was instrumental in 
establishing the Independent Order 
of Foresters in Canada. His life 
was devoted to serving his fellow 
men but he was not a great leader 
as were Joseph Brant and Crowfoot. 
What makes Dr. Martin remarkable 
is that it was, in the last century, 
even more difficult than it is now 
for a North American Indian to 
obtain any sort of position in the 
white man’s society. 

Mrs. Monture writes more as 
though she had been taught her 
trade in the 19th century than the 
twentieth but her text is clear and 
her book well worth reading for 
the young student of history or 
biography, for a point of view he 
might not find elsewhere. 


JANET LUNN 
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FOR THOSE WHO ARE TIRED 
of the partisan approach to the 
multifarious problems of modern 
Canada, but who are nevertheless 
concerned to see them more clearly, 
Canadian Issues, edited by Robert 
M. Clark (University of Toronto 
Press, $7.50), has a great deal to 
offer. Although most of the fifteen 
contributing writers are academics 
and all handle their topics in good 
scholarly fashion, there is no cause 
for alarm. A wide range of contro- 
versial matters is dealt with in easy 
flowing style. For those concerned 
about the impartiality of the 
Speaker, the usefulness of the 
Senate, the fate of the federal idea, 
Canada’s effective role in matters of 
“colonial policy” at the U.N., our 
trading policy and _ international 
trends, our politico-economic rela- 
tionship to the U.S.A., each essayist 
presents a historical review, a 
critical examination of current 
policy, and some pragmatic sug- 
gestions for change. 

For this reviewer the essays on 
the export of electricity from 
Canada, the basis for establishing 
telephonc rates in Canada, and 
provincial rights in natural resources 
were most informative, intriguing, 
and provocative of thought. 

These are essays “In Honour of 
Henry F. Angus”, and they are 
followed by an extensive biography 
of his writings from 1920 to 1959. 
The editor happily took the oppor- 
tunity to include a witty and barbed 
paper on “Administration and 
Democracy” by Dean Angus, 
including his wonderful parable of 


the monkeys and the 
organ-grinders, a cautionary tale for 
electors, politicians and bureaucrats 
alike which ought to be move wide- 
ly known. 


the lion, 


ALAN G. MACPHERSON 


BEFORE IGOR (Cassell & Com- 
pany, $4.25) is the autobiography 
of the early years of Svetlana 
Gouzenko, daughter of a Russian 
mining engineer and wife of the 
cypher clerk in the Ottawa Soviet 
Embassy who, in 1954, disclosed to 
the Canadian Government the 
Soviet spy system in Canada. Mrs. 
Gouzenko, who was born in Samar- 
kand shortly after the Russian 
Revolution, writes with a touch of 
austere nostalgia for the very early 
days of her youth, before the 
Moscow influence reached Turke- 
stan. 
Later, by good fortune and 
accident, the immediate members of 
her charming family survived the 
severities of Stalin’s first ruthless 
attempt to communize as swiftly as 
possible a sprawling and reluctant 
country. Through Mrs. Gouzenko 
and her family we know the de- 
privations, the suspicions, the hard- 
ships, the bedbugs and the gold 
medals, the dedication and hap- 
hazard death by sudden violence or 
prolonged neglect. Written with 
compassion, affection and humour, 
Before Igor is nonetheless a re- 
markably detached account of a 
country and a young girl growing 
up together. 

SYLVIA MOSS 


SUF S8.43.45 6.5.48 9 59568434844 28 


MOSSWORD WINNERS: Alan G. Quin of Toronto, Earl and Barbara 
Cherniak of London, Ontario and Miss Kathleen Sinclair of Winnipeg will 
receive copies of Kenneth McNeill Well’s The Owl Pen for submitting the 
first three correct solutions to Mossword Number Two. 
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CURRENT CHOICE 


Past Selections of the Readers’ Club remain available to Club members at 
special members’ Prices. Members may order any of these books in place of 
or in addition to this month’s Selection or Alternate. 


The Club will also supply members with any other book in print at regular 


retail prices—no charge for postage. 


FICTION 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY by 
Ralph Connor, THIRTY ACRES by 

i t, THE MASTER OF THE MILL 
by Frederick Philip Grove, More 
Joy IN HEAVEN by Morley Cal- 
laghan and THE SECOND SCROLL by 
A. M. Klein. Five distinguished 
New Canadian Library paperbacks. 
Total published price is $5.75. 
Member's price $4.60 


Hear Us O Lorp From HEAVEN 
Tuy DWELLING PLace. A collection 
of unusual short stories by the late 
Malcolm Lowry — a major literary 
sensation of the season. Published 
at $5.75. Member’s price $4.50. 


THE VIOLENT SEASON by Robert 
Goulet. A wild and shocking story 
which explores the violence lying 
beneath the surface of a Quebec 
village. Published at $4.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.60. 


MIRANDA by Jan Hilliard. An Eng- 
lishwoman’s quest for status for her 
family in the Maritimes as seen 
through the eyes of her adolescent 
daughter. A warm and tender novel. 
og - ons at $3.95. Member’s price 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SUN. Patri- 
cia Blondal’s brilliant novel creates 
Mouse Bluffs, Manitoba, and the 
tortured people who live there. Pub- 
aoe at $5.00. Member’s price 


THE NYLON Prrates. Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat’s tale of modern piracy on a 
luxury cruise ship. Published at 
$4.25. Member’s price $3.30. 


THe Luck oF GINGER Corr ey. Brian 
Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-de- 
ception in alien Montreal. Published 
at $4.00. Member's price $3.15. 


WHBRE THE HiGcH WINDs BLow. 
David Walker’s large-scale novel 
about a twentieth-century Canadian 
tycoon. Published at $3.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.15. 


Map SHapows. Marie-Claire Blais’ 
macabre novel of corruption and 
death. Published at $3.50. Member’s 
price $2.75. 


Tay JoHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunt- 
ing novel of conflict between nature 
and civilization in the Rockies. Pub- 
aa at $4.95. Member’s price 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by 
Rol ert Weaver. Twenty-seven care- 
fully selected Canadian short stories 
in the Oxford World’s Classics 
series. This book is remarkable 
value for the reading dollar. Intro- 
duction by Robert Weaver. Pub- 
an at $1.75. Member’s price 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty- 
seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. 
Te at $4.95. Member’s price 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DuppDy 
Kravitz. Mordecai Richler’s power- 
ful novel about a Jewish boy from 
the Montreal slums who dreamed 
of owning land. Published at $3.75. 
Member’s price $2.95. 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND 
OTHER Stories by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, 
women and ships by a master story- 
teller. Published at $3.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 


HISTORY 


A HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CANADA 
edited by D. G. G. Kerr. Magnifi- 
cent maps, charts and drawings, 
informative text and tables attrac- 
tively and sensibly assembled make 
this book a treasure. Published at 
$5.00. Member’s price $4.00. 


ORDEAL By Ice. Original accounts of 
true adventure in the conquest of 
the North by sea, skillfully edited 
by Farley Mowat. Published at 
$6.00. Member's price $4.75. 
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THE SociaL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN 
ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties 
is described and analysed by Pro- 


fessor John A. Irving. Published at 
$6.00. Member's price $4.75. 


KLONDIKE CATTLE Drive. Norman 
Lee’s good-humoured journal of his 
epic attempt to drive a herd of 
cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly 
illustrated, beautifully produced. 
oo at $3.95. Member’s price 

3.00. 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. 
Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be 
that way. Published at $8.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $6.50. 


THE ARTS 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. Robert- 
son Davies’ comments on books, 
people and other sacred cows are 
witty and wise. Published at $5.00. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


CaNaDA’s STORY IN SonG. Edith 
Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut 
Blume present a delightful song- 
history of Canada. Published at 
$5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN 
CanaDa. Alan Gowans describes 
and evaluates our architectural heri- 
tage. Published at $7.95. Member’s 
price $5.95 


Eskimo by Edmund Car 
Frederick Varley, Robert 
Words and pictures combine to con- 
vey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of 
the world and of himself. Published 
at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


ForM IN Music. On two LP records, 
Helmut Blume describes and demon- 
strates the structure of music. Price 
$7.95 includes shipping. 


enter, 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf 
Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly re- 
produced. Published at $20.00. 
Member’s price $14.95. 


ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS }6 
Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first boo 
to tell you all you need to know 
(and then some) about growing 
roses in the Canadian climate. Pub- 
s at $6.00. Member’s price 

aoe 


CONTEMPORARY 
AFFAIRS 


CANADIAN ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 

1960. Complete survey of Canada’s 

year by twenty-one contributors. 

Large and sturdily bound. Pub- 

— at $15.00. Member’s price 
95. 


SOCIAL PURPOSE FOR CANADA. A 
milestone in the development of 
democratic socialist thought in 
Canada. Edited by Michael Oliver 
and tors. Published by sixteen con- 
tributors. Pu — at $7.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $6.25 


JusTICE THROUGH PowER by Thomas 
Boyle. The role of organized labour 
in Canada. “A more significant 
document for the New Party to 
study than any books its leaders 
seem likely to publish.” Published 
at $4.50. Member’s price $3.60. 


IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM. 
Professor Frank Underhill’s lively 
application of his accumulated wis- 
dom to Canada’s social and political 
eras oe at $5.00. Mem- 

r’s price $4 


MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie 
F. Hannon. A sumptuous collection 
in words and pictures of the best 
from Maclean’s Magazine. Pub- 

aren at $8.50. Member’s price 

50. 


THE PoLitics oF EDUCATION. Frank 
MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking 
of the problems of control over 
education in a democratic society. 
— at $4.75. Member’s price 


ONE CHINESE Moon. Dr. J. Tuzo 
Wilson’s lighthearted but provoca- 
tive account of Red China. Pub- 
Ey at $5.50. Member’s price 
4.25. 


FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. New- 
man. Fast-moving, provocative short 
biographies of eleven of Canada’s 

eatest entrepreneurs. Published at 
$4. 95. Member’s price $3.95. 


PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY 
by James M. Minifie, an authorita- 
tive and passionate argument for a 
neutralist foreign policy for Canada 
and THE TRUE Face oF DUPLESSIS 
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by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling 
informal biography of Quebec’s late 
strong man. A Dual Selection. Pub- 
lished at $3.50 each. Member’s price 
for both books $5.50. (These titles 
may be had individually at retail 
price.) 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam 
Chapin. A friendly American jour- 
nalist looks at our country without 
the usual rosy glasses. Published at 
$7.50. Member’s price $5.50. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAss AGE. 
George Grant discusses God, mor- 
ality, Marxism and the Mass Society 
in provocative Canadian terms. 
Published at $3.10. Member’s price 
$2.40. 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley 
Mowat. A hard-hitting account of 
the Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s 
shame. Published at $5.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


LovE AND PEANUT BUTTER. Lesley 
Conger’s lively account of the 
trials of being wife, mother and 
writer in a wild Vancouver house- 
hold. Published at $4.50. Member’s 
price $3.60. 


Wortny. A remarkable biography 
of Major General F. F. Worthing- 
ton who was a remarkable soldier 
and remains a remarkable human 
being. “A sparkling job.” Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: CLEAR 
Grit. Dale C. Thomson’s brilliant 
biographical rediscovery of Cana- 
da’s least-remembered Prime Min- 
ister. Published at $6.75. Member's 
price $5.25. 


My OruHer ISsLANps. Evelyn M. 

Richardson’s charmingly nostalgic 
account of her childhood in Nova 
Scotia’s off-shore islands. Published 
at $4.50. Member’s price $3.50. 


Days OF LIvING by Martin Roher. A 
young man’s search for the mean- 
ing of life while he was dying of an 
incurable disease. Published at 
$4.00. Member’s price $3.15. 


THE MACKENZIE KING REcoRD. Jack 
Pickersgill’s eye-opening presenta- 
tion of King’s diaries. Published at 
$11.50. Member’s price $8 95. 


A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by [yrone 
Guthrie. The great director's lively 
account of his adventures on three 
continents. Published at $6.85. 
Member’s price $5.45. 


THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. 
The amazing true story of a mod- 
ern pioneer family and the miracle 
they wrought in the B.C. interior. 
—_* at $5.50. Member’s price 


POETRY 


THE SpicE-Box oF EarTH. Leonard 
Cohen’s poems in a brilliantly-de- 
signed book. “His is a truly original 
talent... grave, gay, erotic, intense, 


ironic, deeply traditional.” Pub- 
lished at $3.00. Member's price 
$2.40. 


RIVERS AMONG ROCKs and ROocKy 
MOUNTAIN POEMS. Two handsome, 
highly individual volumes of poetry 
by Ralph Gustafson. Paperbound 
and illustrated. Combined retail 
price $3.25. Member’s price both 
books for $2.55. 


THE OxForD BooK OF CANADIAN 
VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. 
The new and definitive Canadian 
anthology with 319 poetic selections 
by almost a hundred poets. Pub- 
nae at $6.00. Member’s price 
4.80. 


E. J. Pratr COLLECTED POEMS. 
Revised second edition of the works 
of Canada’s best-loved poet, with 
an introduction by Northrop Frye. 
an at $5.00. Member’s price 

3.95. 


THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive 
lyric poems by George Johnston. 
a" at $2.50. Member’s price 
2.00. 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The 
most complete collection of Irving 
Layton’s poetry yet published. Pub- 
ate at $3.50. Member’s price 

oa 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of 
Canada Ltd., Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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CANADIAN LITERATURE: FIRST FOUR ISSUES 
FREE FOR INTRODUCING ONE NEW MEMBER 


0 =I have introduced one new member to the Readers’ Club. The new 
member’s enrolment will be found below. Please send me free of charge 
the first four issues of Canadian Literature. I understand that, if the supply 
of Canadian Literature sets is exhausted when you receive this enrolment, 
you will substitute a $4.00 bonus book credit to be deposited to my 
memberhip account. 


[] I do not wish to receive the first four issues of Canadian Literature 
for the new member introduced below. Instead, please credit my member- 
ship account with a $4.00 bonus book credit. 

Name de eens testa 

Street 


City cilia ctiiesss mE a eee Prov. 
IMPORTANT: Print membership number here 


CUTS PCE Tee Pee 


NEW MEMBER ENROLMENT FORM 
Readers’ Club of Canada Limited 
Box 507, Station F. Toronto 5, Ontario 


I have been introduced to the Club by the member whose name and 
address appear above. Please enrol me in the Readers’ Club and send me 
the free membership gift book and the first selection(s) which I have listed 
below. I understand that I may choose any book(s) listed in Current Choice 
in this issue of The Canadian Reader as my first selection(s) and that I 
may have any book from the same list priced at not more than $10.00 to 
Club members as my free membership gift book. As a member I will 
save 20% or more on each selection I purchase from the Club. I am under 
no obligation to buy any particular number of books. Forthcoming 
selections will be reviewed in The Canadian Reader and I may decline 
any book by returning the printed form which is always provided. 


PLEASE PRINT 
Membership Gift Book . 


First Selection(s) 


Name 
Street 


City tanhdactamntass Zone Prov. 








